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THE SILLER PEN. 
BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 


I tell you what! twixt frien’ an frien’, 
I dinna like the siller pen. 
An’, sin’ my reason ye wad ken, 
Tho’ odd enough, I'll gie it. 
It is too perfect—ilka part 
It does, is wi’ sic care an art, 
There's nae a particle o’ heart 
Or feelin’ gaungin wi’ it! 


’Tis nae the siller I despise; 
For poortith loud an’ daily cries; 
An’, if L had but muir supplies, 
I'd then feel a’ the better. 
But tho’ ’twad truly glad my een 
To see its bright an’ cheerfu’ sheen, 
My purse’s hollow sides between, 
Ise shun it in the letter! 


I wad na see the new born thought, 
Laid on the sheet, see stiff an’ stravght, 
As if "twere dead, an’ cauld, an’ brought 
Before me for interment. 
I like the gracefu’, yieldin nib, 
To gang sae careless an’ sae glib, 
An’ shoot my fancies, like a squib, 
Just while they’re in the ferment! 


An’, whiles (ye ‘ve, aiblins, felt the pain,) 
I wait upon the tardy brain 
For something I can ne’er obtain, 
An founder'd a’ together; 
I like, if 1 can do nae mair, 
To hae the quill to scrape an’ pare, 
An’ find the faut o’ dullness there, 
In honest goosie’s feather. 


For nature’s laws maun be obey’d, 
An’ this is ane she strictly laid 
On ilka saul she ever made, 
Down frae our earliest mither: 
* Be sel your first an’ greatest care— 
Frae a’ reproach the darlin spare, 
An” ony blame, that she should bear, 
Pit off upon anither!’ 


Had nature ta’en a second thought, 
A better precept she had taught; 
An’ guid instead o’ evil wrought 
By those the power possessin! 
For, sel had been pit out o’ sight, 
The love o' ithers brought to light: 
In short, the wrang had a’ been right, 
An’ man to man a blessin! ; 
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MARY GRAY AND BESSY BELL. 
«Oh! Mary Gray and Bessey Bell, 
They were twa bonnie lassies.”"—Scotch Ballad. 
These names are perfectly familiar to the in- 
habitants of the town and neighborhood of 
Omagh, in the county Tyrone, and are given to 
two low mountains, situate on either side of the 
eplendid demense of Mountjoy Forest.—During 
a late visit to that part of the country, I made 


it my business to enquire into the origin of 
these titles, guessing, rightly, that some legend 
jof interest might be found to be connected with 
ithem. The result of my investigation 1 shall 
one commit to writing, doubting not that the 
narrative itself, independently of any powers 
‘of the narrator, will be found sufficiently enga- 
ging to justify me in the attempt. Concerning 
lthe date of the events I am about to relate, I 


have ascertained nothing accurately, further 


jthan that they were still fresh in the memory 
of some of the elders of the district, as either 
coeval with or shortly preceding their early 
‘youth. 

Mary Gray and Bessy Bell were two maidens, 
whose hereditary residences were placed near 
the foot of the respective mountains, which 
serve to hand down their names to posterity. 
The former might have had the precedence in 
years, by two summers at the farthest; and 
while they equalled each other in fascinations 
and accomplishments of the first order, yet 
ithese were in each composed of far different 
lights and shades, even as their degrees in life 
were widely removed. Mary’s ancestors had 
Hlong leased the considerable farm which her 
family now held, and which was justly looked 
jupon as one of the most substantial and thriving 
lin the neighborhood. Bessy, on the other hand, 
jwas highly descended, and connected with ma- 
ny of the leading families around her. Mary’s 
disposition was thoughtful, calm and imagina- 
itive ; Bessy’s again, was playful, capricious, 
land inconsiderate. The one could sit happily 
for hours, on the summit of her native hills, 
gazing on the beautiful scenes of lawn and 
wood-land beneath her, and lulled by the mur- 
mur of the river of the valley, conjure up a 
|world of a thousand dreams around her, and 
‘trace in admiration the fair handywork of na- 
ture. The other, yielding to every passing im- 
pulse, fearless of care, and open to enjoyment, 
was apparently intended to figure only in the 
more sunny passages of existence, and was her- 
self a potent mistress of the spells of gaiety. 
Mary’s figure was tall, perfect aad commanding, 
and though her light blue eyes, and auburn 
tresses seemed the very embleims or all that was 
tranquil, yet every fine feature was robed in in- 
expressible dignity, during her moments of] 
excitement or enthusiasm. It was impossible, 
on the other hand, to withstand the laughing 
iglances of Bessy’s sparkling eyes, set off as 
ithey were by a profusion of raven ringlets that 
‘clustered down her dimpled cheeks, while her 
almost fairy form was cast in the finest mould 
of feminine loveliness. 








tories I am about to relate, when the one had 
reached her twentieth, and the other her eight- 
eenth year; and by what link those histories 
came to be united, it will be now necessary to 
explain. 

The reader has already, perhaps, felt surprise, 
that the qualities and attractions I have as- 
cribed to Mary, should be found in a farmer’s 
daughter, in a ‘“‘maiden of low degree.” My 
information, however, accounted readily for the 
fact. Her family, as I have hinted, had long 
enjoyed an unusual, anc almost uninterrupted 
prosperity, and in consequence of singular in- 
dustry and perseverance on their part—virtues 
which seldom go without their reward—were 
conversant with few of the distresses that an- 
noyed and agitated their less gifted neighbors. 
Her father, though in other respects, a prudent 
and moderate man, seems to have indulged in 
overweeningly ambitious views for his daugh- 
ter’s welfare. Her birth had been soon follow- 
ed by the loss of un affectionate wife, and he 
appeared thenceforth to have centered all hia 
warmer feelings in her, whose uncommon beau- 
tv, and earlier indications of a superiority of 
mind, accounted, even in childhood, for all his 
fond partiality. Thus he waz often heard to 
boast, that “his Mary would be as fine a lady 
as the best of them,’ and with this view he 
had intrusted her, when but eight years old, to 
the care of the most fashionable school-mistrees 
of the metropolis, desiring her to take charge 
of her until she was as accomplished as unspar- 
ing expenditure could make her, Mary was 
accordingly thrown at once among associates 
all higher than herself in station, and prospects 
in life; and, save when the honest farmer paid 
his regular half-yearly visit, she never even saw 
for a number of years, any that moved in her 
own natural sphere. 

But while her companions, as J have said, 
had the superiority in point of rank, she found 
few to rival her in innate elegance, in graces 
of person, and in thirst for improvement; and 
although it must be admitted, that the arrival 
of her unfashionable relative never failed to ex- 
cite a momentary titter among her playmates 
yet it was speedily checked by the recollection 
of her own unassuming merit and extraordinary 
good nature, which had won, from the first, the 
affections of each individual of the little commu- 
nity. 

One of these, and inferior only to Mary in 
acquirements, was the second heroine of my 
tale ; and, strange to say, although as different 
in tastes as I have described them, they soon 
formed for each other, a fond and faithful attach- 











Such were the two fair creatures whose his- 





ment. They had been born and nursed amid 
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the same scenes, and it was Mary’s greatest | consciousness of-their inferiority, that, to her 
delight, during her long exile from the midst/|'delicate sensibility, almost destroyed the satis-'! 
of them, to freshen her recollections and multi-|'faction which should naturally be afforded her! 
ply her inquiries from her very willing and hap-| from the kind interest of kinsfolk, and the! 
pier friend, who, twice at least, each year, |warmth of a father’s love. Viewing her cir-| 
could draw her information from experience.|}cumstances, therefore, with discreet and unbi-| 
They were the joint idols of the schooi, but so|/assed penetration, she would have regretted, I' 
far were they, either from envying the other’s|'say, her adventitious elevation above her fel-| 
popularity, that they would sit conversing to-| lows, had she not hitherto enjoyed a solace for| 
gether in some quiet corner on the occasion of|/a]] distresses in her “‘sweet communion” with | 
many @ pastime, when there was the loudest, her beloved Bessy, and felt how deep should be| 
ery for their aid and countenance of the general | her gratitude, for being so strangely enabled to! 


as his person was striking and handsome. It 
was no wonder then that he boasted of some 
success with woman, who had been long his 
favorite study, as her favors were his darling 
pursuit, and that he now flattered himself with 
an intimate knowledge of the sex, and believed 
that he was accomplished in its passions and 
whims, its oddities and caprice, and every ac- 
cess to its softer feelings. 

Such was the person who stopped at Farmer 
Gray’s on the morning of the 31st, under the 





| plausible pretext.of remedying some accidental 
sports. Thus did each delight in the other’s) preserve an equality and enjoy an interchange'|disorder of his gun. 


While a servant was 


society, the very opposition of their characters}! of feeling and affection, with so much merit and heating water for that purpose, perhaps it was 


enhancing perhaps, the charms of intimacy.) elegance, 

When Mary sung a pensive melody, Bessy|; Can any wonder then, that this disappoint-| 
would reply to it in some merry little native 'ment preyed heavily on her tender disposition ;' 
air; when Mary’s imagination was attracted that she gave'herself up for a time toa deep| 
by the sombre and melancholy, Bessy would|and wearing melancholy, and fancied that she| 


discover each lighter sentiment, as if by magic, was now left almost alone in the world. It 
in their common studies. | was during the Christmas holidays that the ue) 
Years flitted by, strengthening their attach- ‘expected shock came upon her, which seemed! 
ment as they passed; and Mary was at length for the moment to stun all her faculties ; and| 
delighted by a summons to attend her father | the spring had softened into summer, ere her| 
on his last expedition homeward. Bessy was) mind regained aught of its natural elasticity.| 
to remain one year longer at the academy, and) The honest farmer felt deeply affected, and,| 
the friends parted with mutual protestations of! unable as he was to appreciate her sentiments | 
regard, and threats of almost daily correspon-| duly, still endeavored to soothe her too visible) 
dence, which they afterwards put into very ac-| sorrow with unavailing fondness. Fearful of 
curate execution, to the great pride and pleasure) giving offence, by letting him see the inefii- | 
of the farmer, who was gratified by the con-) cjency of his sympathies, she sought rather to 
nection and intercourse in which his daughter | retire into the solitude, and, as the season ad-| 
had engaged. Notso with Mr. Bell. Natu-'yanced, she wandered up the mountain almost 
rally haughty and distant, he listened with lit-|! daily to some shady spot, and soon forgetting. 
tle satisfaction to Bessy’s account of her great | the snbject of the book before her, was lost for| 
intimacy with one so much her inferior in rank,’ hours together in her own bitter and crowding | 
although accompanied by the most glowing and | thoughts, until the evening’s chill, or the gath-! 


enthusiastic praise; and when at length the | ering gloom, reminded her that it was time to, 
period of her departure from school arrived, | return, | 
and she was to appear as his daughter in socie-| It was on the morning of the 28th of August, | 


ty; he sternly interdicted all future intercourse| that Frederick Montgomery also climed that} 


between them. Need I tell of the supplica-|' mountain, with the eagerness of a sportsman, | 


tions, of the tears, that attended so cruel a dis-| on the first day of the grouse-shooting for the| 
appointment. He was resolute in his severity,) season. As he descended again, it was with! 
and Bessy rode over to make the terrible dis-| no slight astonishment that he perceived at a! 
closure, and weep for the last time on the bosom} little distance, Mary Gray, as it were some fair| 
of her devoted and disconsolate friend. It was,| spirit of the heights, moving slowly and mu- 


through some momentary feeling of vanity, that 
her father requested him to step in to Mary’s 
little drawing-room. Although the furniture 
was plain and unpretending, yet it displayed an 
air of unstudied elegance, that had the power 
for an instant to change Montgomery’s delight 
into astonishment. Workboxes, a writing desk, 
music and drawing, occupied their various po- 
sitions through the apartment; a piano-forte 
lay open, while one or two feminine ornaments 
had been left in progress on the table. Books 
of Belles-lettres, instruction, and devotion, 
were arranged in spider-shelves around the 
walls, and a splendid portrait of their beautiful 
possessor hung over the mantle-piece. Every 
thing seemed to acknowledge the governance 
of a tasteful mistress, though all the occupa- 
tions whose tokens were thus visible, had been 
neglected for months previous to the time of 
which we speak. 

Soon mastering his surprise, Montgomery, 
with admirable tact, displayed his pleasure only 


|}so as to flatter the vanicy, without exciting the 


suspicions, of the farmer; and having discover- 
ed she had gone abroad for some time, he con- 
trived to carry on so successfully his insidious 
attacks upon the gratified father, that, won by 
the courtesy and bearing of his guest, and bé- 
lieving his daughter also might be pleased at 
the society of one who was evidently so fully 
accomplished, he invited him to return to his 
house that evening on his way homeward. 


indeed, a trying scene—they parted in the deep- 
est affiction. 
When poor Mary was left alone, she had 


Need } tell the rest! His visits were daily 
repeated—while his stay with his friend was 
further protracted, and each morning he started 


|| singly downward towards her father’s cottage. 


It was the thought of a moment to follow cau- 





| tiously and trace her steps; and at length his! 
time to estimate fully the overpowering loss) enquiries from a laborer in the adjoining field, | 
she had sustained. Even before this sad occa-|| convinced him that he had discovered her resi-| 
sion, indeed immediately on her arrival from idence. Accordingly he resolved to return the) 
school, she had perceived, and alinost regretted, |! next day to the same ground for sport, trusting | 
the deep mistake her father had committed, in} to pis ingenuity to invent some pretext for gain- 
giving her an education so completely dispro- | ing admission at Farmer Gray’s. 
portioned to her rank—an education, which, if|| Fredrick Montgomery was a-stranger in| 
it added refinement, yet increased her wants,| Ireland, and had come down to the neighbor- 
and unfitted her to take any interest in the pur-| hood to pay, as he had at first intended, but a 
suits or pleasures of her natural associates and|'short visit to 2 newly married friend—himself 
protectors, while the fatal barrier of her birth|a late settler. Although naturally of a frank 
seemed irrevocably to forbid the acquisition of|,and manly disposition, yet the dissipation of an 
that place in ahigher circle, to which she was}||Oxford life, and a subsequent unlimited enjoy- 
both entitled by her accomplishments, and which|! ment of the pleasures of the Continent during 
she could have filled with dignity. Her rela-|\two years, now found |.im nearly as heartless 
tions, indeed, had greeted her return with every |\as he was gay. Early the master of an inde- 
demonstration of pride and affection, while her ||pendent fortune, and gifted with ready and 
father doated on her with the most intense, nay,||showy talents, he had arrived at perfect self- 
painful fondness; yet, both they and he ap- iconfidence from his intercourse with the world, 
proached her with an involuntary betrayal of a) and was possessed of an address as insinuating 








for the mountain with his gun and dogs, long 
after there had ceased to remain a single feather 
for his bag. He was a favorite alike with 
father and daughter, the one he continued to 
manage as artfully as at their fiirst meeting— 
the other could not be but taken with a person 
who possessed so many attractions, taste, ta- 
lents, and multiplied, though showy and super- 
ficial, reading—who was ready to join in all her 
studies and amusements—who took such inter- 
est in every trifle that engaged her, and carried 
off all with those delicate and obsequious atten- 
tions, which, while they failed not to flatter and 
delight, could never for a moment appear ob- 
trusive or alarming. They read, they sung, 
they walked and conversed together; Mary’s 
dissappointment at the loss of her friend was 
soothed, as her place was supplied; nor was: 
she for a long time aware of the potent poison 
she was imbibing. And strange to say, al- 





th: ough it cannot be denied that his first inten- 
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tions were of the basest and most infamous or- 
der, as his letters to a friend, of that date, 
atteinpted not even to disguise, yet the same 
testimony at a later period, declared him to 
be caught, as it were, in his own snare, and 
completely disarmed of his terrible purposes, 
by the gentle nature and glowing virtues of the 
fuir being they were intended to assail. 

Time rolled on, and at length he ventured to 
speak openly of love and wedlock, and met 
with a reception, from both father and daugh- 
ter, as flattering as his pride could desire. He 
was the first of his sex whom Mary had ever 
known, and in truth he was a favorable speci- 
men, and it would have been unaccountable if 
the farmer had not been dazzled at the prospect 
of such a brilliant alliance. Such was the pro- 
mise of happiness which eniivened the little 
party at the cottage; when one noon, in the 
decline of the season, this young and interest- 
ing pair strolled on as they conversed of their 
prospects, far into the enchanting scenery of 
Mountjoy Forest. 

* * * * * 

Of the details of that fatal day nothing fur- 
ther was known, than that Mary returned alone, 
and late in the evening, in a state bordering on 
frenzy, and never recovered from the shock she 
had sustained, or regained the peace she had 
sacrificed. Happily indeed for himself, her 
father was then absent, and for several days 
afterwards, and came home to suspect no more 
from the change in his daughter’s spirits, which 
all her efforts could not conceal, than a mere 
lover’s quarrel, often but the enhancement of 
lover’s happiness. 

Meanwhile, Montgomery appeared early the 
following morning at the cottage, and from that 
moment continually beseiged the door, begging, 
supplicating, even fiercely demanding to be ad- 
mitted, and in vain. A thousand billet-doux, 
addressed to Mary, he entrusted to her faithful 
attendant—all, except the first, were immedi- 
ately returned unopened. He, too, seemed to 
have become almost a maniac—his dress and 
figure were disordered, his words rash and vio- 
lent, and his voice hoarse and broken. 

The farmer’s arrival, however, acted like a 
charm; he seemed to have awaked from a dream, 
and gained over his feelings so sudden and pow- 
erful a mastery, that the poor unsuspecting nian 
was confirmed in the opinion J have mentioned, 
and pitying his distress, engaged to intercede 
for him with his daughter. Who will not pause 
to pity him in the fulfilment of such a task ?— 
Whose heart will not bleed for the poor victim 
whom he solicited? He came back at length, 
bewildered and displeased at her pertinacity, 
while she still remained resolute in declining 
to admit Montgomery in defiance of all impor- 
tunities. 

At length exhausted and desparing of suc- 
cess, the latter absented himself wholly from 
the cottage, though he long continued to hover 
about at some distance, under the vain expecta- 
tion of accidentally crossing her path. The 
friend at whose house he was a visiter, and to 
whom he betrayed no desire to move, though 
his originally intended limits were now more 
than trebled, could not but observe his forlorn 








and dispirited state of mind, which, indeed it 
needed tut a glance at his haggard cheek and 
sunken eye, to ascertain. Too delicate to probe 
a wound which appeared so deep and irritable, 
he resorted rather to every kind of artifice and 
design, which might have the effect of reviving 
and awakening him from the deplorable condi- 
tion into which bisevery faculty had fallen.— 
Among the rest, he invited company to his 
house, and courted the society of all the neigh- 
boring gentry, to whose advances, as a stran- 
ger, he had been until now, considered unac- 
countably distant; and it was in the round of 
gaity that ensued, that Montgomery met, for 
the first time, the former friend of his Mary, 
who seemed, as it were, the very soul and ar- 
bitress of all that was mirthful and happy. 
Worn and lethargic as he was, he could not 
help being attracted by such a brilliant display 
of charms; and his anxious friend was soon 
delighted to remark, that in her society he ap- 
peared to shake off much of the torpor which 
had so Jong preyed on him, as the opportunities 
of meeting her seemed to multiply with an al- 
most fatal accuracy. 

Surprising and inconsistent, with that mor- 
bid and painful state of feelings I have describ- 
ed, as the next passage of his history would ap- 
pear, let no man, I would say, presume to de- 
cide on the hidden motives, the inner workings 
of a fellow-ereature, however open his external 
conduct to censure or dislike. For myself, I 
would fain see the sunny side of each fleeting 
picture, and I am satisfied, with regard to Mont- 
gomery, that during the latter part of his inti- 
macy with Mary, he had been perfectly hono- 
rable in his intentions, whatever mysterious 
fatality seemed to have hung over its issue; 
that his grief and melancholy, when that inti- 
macy was broken off, were equally unaffected ; 
and that it was not owing to heartless indiffe- 
rence, but to natural fickleness and instability, 
and to the ardent spirits and warm constitution 
of his youth, that he soon was seen to be in- 
spired with equal devotion to another, and as 
fair an object. 

As for Bessy, she too had recovered from the 
shock her friendship had sustained, although 
the latter feeling remained still undiminished ; 
and we have already noticed the number and 
power of the fascinations which now newly 
beset her. In a word, Montgomery was formed 
to be the bane of two gentle creatures, with 
respect to whom, whether we look to their 
personal charms, their intellectual attractions, 
the innocence in which he fuund them, or their 
unalterable attachment to each other; it would 
be difficult to decide which should be the object 
of the greater interest and admiration. 

Yet is it not after all, nearly incredible, when 
we recur to the circumstances of this little tale 
from the commencement, that in the course of 
four months from the hour when he parted with 
Mary, her recollection was now almost effaced, 
at least from the seat of his deeper emotions, 
and he found himself day after day engaged in 
attentions as assiduous to another, as he had so 
lately practised with unwearied zeal toward 
hert Nor was Bessy long insensible to his ad- 
dresses, and though her playful and innocent 





coquetry left him for a considerable period in 
doubt as to the state of her feelings towards 
him; yet this very coquetry seemed destined 
to produce:a result fatal to herself, as it roused 
him the more effectually from the languor which 
had oppressed him, awoke in him an interest 
and excitement, and elicited numberless fasci- 
nations which might have remained unnoticed 
had her manners been more distant and formal 
on the one hand, or had she seemed on the other, 
more easy and open to conquest. As it was, 
each soon received a sensible impression from 
the other’s attractions, and looked forward with 
delight from day to day to the renewal of their 
intercourse. Montgomery, with his usual tact, 
won the good will even of the cold Mr. Bell, 
and began to be looked upon as a constant visi- 
terathis house. His daughter was seldom ab- 
sent, and, as before, with her early friend, their 
recreations and pursuits became the same, and 
as he walked or rode by her side, with admira- 
ble versatility of talent he accommodated his 
thoughts and feelings to her’s, and was now as 
light and gay in his topics of conversation with 
Bessy, as he had been grave and speculative 
with Mary. ; ; 

At length, a lawsuit in which he was en- 
gaged, demanded his presence in England with- 
in the course of a few days, and he determined, 
though with considerable compunction, to sound 
Miss Bell’s feelings, and, should he find them 
propitious, to make an immediate declaration of 
his own. This important step, he reserved for 
his last day in the country, and on the morn- 
ing previous engaged to accompany the fair ob- 
ject of his now undivided passion in her usual 
ride. ; 

For the first time, and he now remarked it 
with deep uneasiness, she led the way toward 
Farmer Gray’s cottage. Of her former inti- 
macy with his daughter, Montgomery, by some 
strange chance, had never heard. Each of them 
perhaps, had thought of it as a painful subject, 
and one, too sacred, it might be, to be intruded 
on a stranger’s attention. But the reaction of 
restrained feeling is often more lively than its 
origina} force, and on this occasion as the pret- 
ty farm-house at the foot of the mountain came 
suddenly in view, Bessy was as instantaneous- 
ly overcome, and bursting into tears, *There,” 
she exclaimed, ‘‘even there lives one who is 
dearest to me on earth!” 

‘“‘What? Mary?” stammered Montgomery, 
and, but that his companion was herself so 
touched at that bitter moment, his guilty confu- 
sion could never have passed unobserved. Lit- 
tle did either imagine that the pitiable subject 
of the thoughts of each, was at that same in- 
stant gazing from a shrubbery on the road side, 
who, after a long wild stare, reeled, and fell ta 
the ground ! ; 

They had paused for some time involuntari- 
ly, Bessy yieiding to pathetic and sad remem- 
brances, while Montgomery’s heart was nearly 
rent asunder by a thousand maddening and con- 
flicting emotions ; at length they, each as in- 
involuntary, turned their horses’ heads and 
pursued their way homeward, in melancholy 
and ill-omened silence. He was engaged for 





the same evening to meet a large party at Mr. 
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Bell’s, and it was not till they had sat together 
at dinner, that almast a syllable was inter- 
changed between them ; even then it cost an 
effort on both sides. The company observed it, 
and rallied each on their depression ; and Bessy 
was ere long. again the centre and attraction 
of all cheerfulness. Montgomery still main- 
tained a gloomy taciturnity, for which the 
frightful convulsions of his mind that morning 
but too truly accounted. Bessy herself, was 
surprised, when it no longer seemed to origi- 
nate in compliment to her own feelings; but 
still following the bent of a fond woman’s cre- 
dulity, she gave it the flattering interpretation 
of extreme regret at his early intended ab- 
sence. 

The ladies had long retired, and Montgomery 
had fortified himself with deep and long pota- 


tions, ere he found it possible to gain even an || 


artificial excitement. Under such influence, he 
at length appeared in the drawing-room, and 


hastening again to Bessy’s side, he lavished on 


her to an extravagant excess, all the flattery 
and compliment of which he was so finished a 
master. He led her to the piano-forte, hung 
over her chair, mingled his manly voice with 
her own sweet thrilling notes, and during each 
pause, whispered in her ear his fixed and unal- 
terable devotion. 


They were, after some time, induced by the/| 


delighted audience, to attempt a celebrated 
duet, the most difficult they had yet performed, 


_and peculiarly expressive of tender and impas-|, 


sioned sentiments. It was in the midst of this, 
and when Montgomery was taking his part 
with exquisite taste and masterly skill, that a 
servant slipped into his hand a note which had 
been just delivered to him. He held it with 
the air of one totally abstracted in his occupa- 
tion till it was Bessy’s turn to respond, as she 
did with power equal to his own; then he ven- 
tured to snatch one hasty glance at its super- 
scription. It seemed to contain a deadly spell 
—his very reason appeared to fail him—he stag- 
gered to the door, to the astonishment of all 
present, and seizing his hat, and seeming to fly 
from their attentions, rushed with the speed of 
madness to the stable yard, mounted his saddled 
horse and galloped furiously away. 

Can it be doubted from whom that communi- 
cation came? The beautiful characters were 
but too well known to him, and the words, 
which he himself read not tiil the next dawn, 
were the following: ‘‘ Unhappy man! as thou 
wouldest yet hope for mercy for all thy accumu- 
lated guilt, ensnare not by thy wiles, another 
victim in addition to the lost Mary.” 

Often after that night, did Montgomery curse 
the perfections of the animal which carried 
him, that he dashed him not to atoms on the 
rough roads which he passed. On, on he rode, 
pushing him at the height of his speed, nor 
pulled a rein till he arrived at the Gray’s cot- 
tage. It was already an hour passed midnight, 
when he paused scarce knowing where he was, 
and having come so far without fixed purpose 


er intent. All around was calm and quiet, in 


awful contrast to the tumult that raged within|/g 


him The farmer and his household had long 


retired to rest; yet there was one sleepless 
being within that heard the horse and guessed 
at its rider. It was a moment of fearful excite- 
ment, and having almost mechanically led the 
reeking animal to a stall, he struck his hand 
against his forehead, and endeavored to regain 
| the composure which he appeared to have utter- 
ily lost. That he soon found was, at the mo- 
|ment, hopeless; and fearful of himself, frantic || 
jand distracted as he was, he determined to 
|await the morning, ere he sought admission at 
|the cottage. He wandered round the environs 
‘of the farm, and as each familiar spot recurred |; 
|to his eye beneath the clear moonlight, which 
|he had trod so often with the lost, the loving 
|Mary, he imprecated the doepest curses upon 
‘his own devoted head. At length the night 
| clouded, 
moon dissapeared from the heavens, the storm 
|rose apace, the rain descended thick, drifting, 
land violent. Involuntarily he bared his head|| 
and bosom to its assaults, and felt, for the mo-|! 
But in its 





|ment, the first relief from frenzy. 


‘place came reason, once more calm and cool, 


jand he felt he had but awakened to a clearer 
isense of his misery. The lightning began to 
‘flash, and as its transitory brightness aided the 
| grey glimmering of morning, he traced the ex- 
|pressions of the almost forgotten note. Deadly}: 
| sickness came over him—a spasmodic shudder 
—a gravelike chill—and, staggering to a stable 
door, he sunk senseless beneath his steed upon 
the straw. 


| The farmer was, as usual, the first astir, and || 
‘on going out was surprised to see that door but), 

half-closed. He entered hastily, and was hor- 
‘ror-smitten at the spectacle within. There Jay 
|Montgomery, as if in the grasp of a cruel and 
‘violent death, his throat and breast still bear, 
|his face distorted, his hands clenched, and his 
‘hair damp and dishevelled. On closer exami- 
|nation, the farmer was rejoiced to discover 
‘that life yet remained: and being somewhat 
\skilled in surgery, a power which his retired 
|situation often called into practice—he bore 
{his patient to the cottage, and having bled him 
\freely, used every means to recal the existence 

which seemed so fast ebbing, Nor were they 
\long without effect; and whilst. he bent over}: 
| hin, anxiously watching their progress, and 
|having administered a gentle opiate, laid him) 
‘in his own bed, and sat him down by the side, | 

he gave up his mind to innumerable conjectures 
| upon the cause which might have reduced Mont- 


|gomery to such a fearful situation. 
} 


| His horse might have taken fright, and fled 
‘toa haunt once so familiar. He might have 
| been attacked by ruffians, with whom the forest 

was said occasionally to abound, and fled for 
' protection to his house, whilst the violence of 


'ltheir assaults, or the exhaustion of fatigue, 


would account for his having been found insen- 
sible. These, and a thousand such accidents, 
‘his imagination speedily suggested ; but they 
were soon discarded successively, and as it were 
by instinct, his fears settled finally on the truth}! 
—that all he saw was connected, though he 
uessed not how, with the interests of his be- 








jloved daughter. 


as if in unison with his thoughts, the | 


Instantly he sought her chamber.—She heard 
with little surprise that Montgomery was in the 
|house ; ; but was deeply shocked to learn his pi- 
‘tiable condition. She accompanied her father 
‘to his bedside, and along with him watched 
over the wretched being it contained, with a 
deep intensity of emotion, until a long drawn 
‘sigh and violent contortion at length betokened 
his reviving sense, and then, in bitterness and 
|misery, she clided back to her own apartment. 
|The farmer, in the mean time, had resumed his 
{painful reverie. During the last three months, 
ihe had labored under continual anxiety and 
‘doubt, concerning the lovers’ unaccountable se- 
l samtion, and had latterly yielded to dark sus- 
| picions as to the purity of Montgomery’s inten- 
|tions, whose unworthiness he believed his 
| daughter might have earlier detected and acted 
‘accordingly. Even his present compassion 
‘could not prevent their growing form ; and it is 
/not then to be wondered at, that when at length 
the patient opened his eyes, and rolled them 
| wildly round ere he could recollect and account 
|for his present situation, which he finally testi- 
fied by grasping convulsively the hand of his 
| kind physician, that the latter replied to his 
wistful look, by saying abruptly, 


\ 


| Mr. Montgomery, I am a plain spoken man, 
‘and you must not be offended by my asking, 
| what brought you here, or rather, was it to 
|marry my daughter that you came ?” 

| “Marry her!” exclaimed the unhappy young 
| man—*Marry, did you say '—yes, yes!—it 
| was to marry her—and oh! if you have a heart, 
‘but prevail on her this hour—to-morrow—or 


| the next day—or when and where she pleases !” 


The farmer was at once disarmed of every 


angry feeling, and all again was the tenderest 


jand most attentive kindness. Finally, he un- 
\dertook to gain for him an interview with his 
‘daughter, and left him for that purpose; while 
| Montgomery, whose powerful constitution had 
already rallied considerably, made the neces- 
,Sary preparations in case his request should be 
granted. 


And, aftera long interval, it wasso. Wrought 
jup to the highest pitch of excitement, he re- 
leeived and obeyed the summons—and they met. 
|But alas! how changed was the fair creature 
|before him, from the bright young being he had 
jonce known and loved, in the beauty of opening 
womanhood, in the charms of happy innocence, 
lin the spring-day of health and hope, almost a 
‘stranger to care, and possessing within herself 
a world of fascination, and of peace. Now, 
that cheek was lighted up as brilliantly as ever 
—but it was with a hectic flush; that eye was 
as bright—but with the glaze of disease; that 
| brow was as eminently fair—but with the wan 
pallor of death. 

* 


* * * * 


What passed during that sad interview, ne- 





ver transpired to any. His voice had been ele- 


‘vated in the various tones of supplication, of 


passion, and of anguish; even his bitter sobs 
'were heard distinctly through the cottage. She 
chad always spoken in the lowest accents of 
calm resolution and collected dignity. At 





length there was a long pause—there was one 
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heart-breaking groan—the door opened, and Mont- 
gomery rushed to the stable, and, having thrown 
himself on his horse, and galloped furiously to 
Omagh, called wildly for a post-chaise, and took 
the road to Dublin. ‘There were no tidings of him 
afterward for many a week, save a hasty note to 
his friend, apologising for his abrupt departure. 

It were idle to detail the numerous conjectures 
and rumors in the neighborhood concerning his 
strange conduct the preceding evening, and his 
sudden and mysterious disappearance. Idler far 
were the hope of describing the woeful feelings of 
the terrified, the forsaken Bessy. She had just 
learnt what it was to love, and be heloyed, when 
the cup of happiness was dashed from her lips; she 
had just felt the full brightness of the vision, when 
it vanished from her straining gaze. 

* * * * 

It wasin the noon of the 20th of August, one 
year from the day on which he had first seen Mary, 
and daring that short year what misery had he not 
wrought for himself and others? that Frederick 
Montgomery arrived in Omagh, having ridden by 
easy stages from the metropolis. He was much 
and visibly changed. His face had lost its former 
sweet expression, his cheek was pale, his lip color- 
less, his eye was wilder than before, and his brow 
wore the ravages of illness, and the traces alike of 
harrowing afiliction and deep despair. 
brought him thither,*he dared not to ask himself. 
Could it be to look once more on the waste, the 
ruin he had made? 

He partook of some refreshment, and prepared 
to resume bis lonely way. As he awaited the ap- 
pearance of his horse, the church-bell threw sul- 
Jenly on the air its awful lament of death. He 
listened calmly for a moment, then burying his 
face in his hands, yielded himself up to the suc- 
cession of bitter emotions that those sounds in- 
spired; and the groom had summoned him thrice 
ere he started from his sad reverie. He mounted, 
rode slowly up the street, and saw the mournful 
paraphernalia of mortality enter the church-yard 
as he was about to pass. Under an involuntary 
impulse he paused, and moved after the sorrowful 
crowd toward the gate. He thought he heard 
some whispers of hig name in the procession, but 
was too deeply abstracted to listen with much at- 
tention. 

At length he reached the gate—there was, imme- 
diately within, a newly dug grave, and the coffin 
was being lowered from the hearse. As he gazed 
almost unconsciously around--suddenly, like the 
lightning’s flash—he caught the chief mourner’s 
eye—that chief mourner was Farmer Gray, and in 
that glance what was there not conveyed! It 
seemed to pierce him to the heart, and turning 
round instantaneously, he fled with the mad speed 
of the criminal, down the precipitate hill, and 
whither?--and wherefore ? 

* * * * 

That terrible evening, Bessy was sitting in a 
little arbor which Montgomery’s bands and her 
own had raised in happier days, and she looked on 
the last beams of the setting sun, and thought how 
the wit and merriment of which she was then the 
mistress were now as faint and evanescent as the 
expiring glories on which she gazed, Then her 
ideas, us they wandered in a pensive strain, re- 
verted to her happy school-days, to her beloved 
companion in them all. Oh! if she had known 
that the faithful, the well-remembered, the once 
lovely being, was at that very moment being con- 
signed as dust to dust. 

Suddenly there was a step—there was a voice, 


What had |) 








and in anothgg instant she was folded in the arms 





of Montgomery! It was a long—an impassioned,! 


as it had been an involuntary caress. At length it 
was over, and tears, while they relieved her, pre- 
vented her for a while from observing the ghastly, 
the frantic expression of him who still wildly gazed 
upon her. But it couid not be longer unnoticed, 
and terrified and horror-struck-——** What means 
that look?” she exclaimed. ‘ Oh, dearest Frede- 
rick, you have never yet recovered from the shock 
of that awful night,” and she burst into a new 
passion of tears. 

“Tn truth,” he replied slowly, and gasping for 
breath, in “truth it was a fearful shock; and the 
next day’’—he paused, and added convulsively— 
“the next day I was to have asked you to marry 
me. Oh, Bessy! dearest, best-beloved, would you 
have been the wife of the 

“ Murderer”? he would have added, but he sunk 
powerless on the ground. 

After a considerable interval he revived. A ser- 
vant was chafling his temples. Bessy stood near, 
intensely occupied with a paper she held, while} 
her eye glanced from line to line with wild rapidi- 
ty. It was the manuscript from which some of the 
leading facts I have related were originally ex- 
tracted, aud as Montgomery started up, and 
cauzht the reader’s eye, she would have fallen had 








he not folded her in his arms. He Jaid her tender- 
ly on the ground—staggard a few yards from 
the spot—there was the report of a pistol, andj 
all was over.—She recovered but too speedily 
tu hear that deadly sound. She rushed to the fatal | 
spot, and threw herself on the bleeding and man- 
gled corpse. At length she was torn away, borne 
to the house, and Jaid in her bed under the rage of, 
a delirious fever. Long was her existence hope- | 
less. But joy was in every countenance, when 
after nineteen days there was a plain and evident 
improvement. Then came a few lucid intervals, 
during which, who would not have wept with her? 
And then a relapse. And after two months she 
arose from that bed an unconscious idiot. 

It were impossible to describe the emotions with 
which I listened to this deeply pathetic tale. Two 
mountains, as I have said, serve to keep up its re- 
collection amidst the scenes of its sad occurrences; | 
and the weatherwise of the neighborhood have}! 
been often heard to remark, that any menaces 
from the object of their study, are still earliest in- 
dicated by the gloom that gathers around Mary 
Gray; while in the darkest hours of the showery 
serson, of spring or autumn, if any spot around 
would seem to indicate a brighter prospect, it is 
ever the green and sunny summit of Bessy Bell,— 
Dublin University Magazine. 


ANECDOTE OF CORBETT. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


At eleven years of age, my employment was 
clipping of box-edgings, and weeding beds of flow- 
ers, in the garden of the bishop of Winchester, at 
the Castle of Farnham, my native town. | had 
always been fond of beautiful gardens, and a gar- 
dener, who had just come from the King’s Gar- 
dens at Kew, gave such a description of them, as 
made me instantly resolve to work in these gar- 
dens. The next morning, without saying a word 
to any one, off I set, with no clothes except those 
on my back, and with thirteen haJf-pence in my 
pocket. I found that I must go to Richmond, and 
I accordingly went on from place to,place, enquir- 
ing my way thither. A long day (it was in June) 
brought me to Richmond in the afternoon. Two 
penny-worth of bread and cheese, and a penny- 
worth of small beer, which I had on the road, and 





one half-penny that I had lost somehow or other, 
Jeft three-pence in my pocket. With this for my 
whole fortune, | was trudging through Richmond, 
in my blue smock-fruck, and my red garters tied 
under my knees, when, staring about me, my eye 
fell upon a little book, in a bookseller’s window, 
on the outside of which was written, *“ Tale of a 
Tub; price 3d. The title was so odd that my 
curiosity was excited. I had the three-pence, but 
then I contd have no supper. In I went, and got 
the little hook, which I was so impatient to read, 
that I got over into a field, at the upper corner of 
Kew-gardens, where there stood a hay-stack. On 
the shadowy side of this I sat dewn toread. The 
book was so different from any thing I had ever 
read before—it was something so new to my mind, 
that, though I could not at all understand some of 
it, it delighted me beyond description, and it pro- 
duced what I have always considered a sort of 
birth of intellect. [ read on till it was dark, with- 
out any thought about supper or bed. When I 
could see no longer, 1 put my little book into my 
pocket and tumbled down by the side of the hay- 
stack, where | slept till the birds in Kew-gardens 
awakened mein the morning, when off I started 
for Kew, reading my little book. The singularity 
of my dress, the simplicity of my manner, my con- 


jfident and lively air, and, doubtless, his own com- 


passion besides, induced the gardener, who was 
a Scotchman, | remember, to give me victuals, 
find me Jodging, and set me to work; and it was 
during the period that I was at Kew, that the pre- 
sent King and two of his brothers laughed at the 
oddness of my dress, while I was sweeping the 
grass-plat round the foot of the pagoda. The 
gardener, seeing me fond of books, Jent me some 
gardening books to read; but these I could not 
relish after my Tale of a T'ub, which I carried 
about me wherever I went; and when I, at about 
twenty years old, lost it in a box that fell over- 
board in the Bay of Fundy, in North America, 
the loss gave me greater pain than L have ever felt 
at loosing thousand of pounds. This circum- 
stance, trifling as it was, and childish as it may 
seem to relate it, has always endeared the recollec- 
tion of Kew to me. About five weeks ago, I had 
occasion to go from Cheltenham to Twickenham, 
with my two eldest suns; I brought them back 
through Kew, in order to show them the place 
where the hay-stack stood, having frequently rela- 
ted to them, what I have now related to you.— 
Museum of Foreign Literature. 


RESTORED VIEW OF POMPETI. 


It is certainly surprising, that this most interest- 
ing city should have remained nndiscovered until 
so late a period, and that antiquaries and learned 
men should have so leng and materially erred 
nbout its situation. In many places masses of 
ruins, portions of the buried theatres, temples, and 
houses were not two feet below the surface of the 
soil; the country people were continually digging 
up pieces of worked marble, and other antique 
objects; in several spots, they had even laid open 
the onte® walls of the town; and yet men did not 
tind out what it was, that peculiar, isolated mound 
of cinders and ashes, earth ind pumice-stone, co- 
vered, There is another circumstance which in 

creases the wonder of Pompeii remaining so leng 
concealed, A subterranean canal, evt from the 
river Sarno, traverses the city, and is seen darklw 
und silently gliding on under the temple of Is-. 
This is said to have been cut towards the middle 
of the fifteenth century, to supply the contizuous 
town of the Torre dell’Anuunziata with fresh wa- 
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ter; it probably ran anciently in the same chan- 
nel. But, cutting it, or clearing it, workmen 
must have crossed under Pompeii from ene side to 
the other. 

As you walk round the walls of the city, and 
see how the volcanic matter is piled upon it in one 
heap, it looks as though the hand of man had pur- 
posely buried it, by carrying and throwing over it 
the volcanic matter. This matter dees not spread 
in any direction beyond the town, over the fine 
plain which gently declines towards the Bay of 
Naples. The volcwnic eruption was so eonfined 
in its course or its fall, as to bury Pompeii, and 
only Pompeii: for the shower of ashes and pumice- 
stone which descended in the immediute neighbor- 
hood, certainly made but a slight difference in the 
elevation of the plain. 

Where a town has been buried by lava, like 
Herculaneum, the process is easily traced. You 
can follow the black, hardened Java from the cone 
of the mountain to the sea, whose watess it invad- 
ed for ‘many a rood,” and those who have seen 
the lava in its liquid state, when it flows on like 
a river of molton iron, can conceive at once how 
it would bury every thing it found in its way. 
There is often a confusion of ideas, among those 
who have not had the advantages of visiting these 
interesting places, as to the matter which covers 
Pompeii and Herculaneum: they fancy they were 
both buried by lava. Herculaneum was so, and 
the work of excavating there, was like digging in 
a quarry of very hard stone. The descent into the 
places cleared, is like a descent into a quarry or 
mine, and you are always underground, lighted by 
torches. 

But Pompeii was covered by loose mud, puinice- 
stone, and ashes, over which, in the course of cen- 
turies, there colleeted vegetable soil. Beneath 
this shallow soil, the whole is very crumbly and 
easy to dig, in few spots more difficult than one of 
our common gravel-pits. The matter excavated 
is carried off in carts, and thrown outside the 
town; and in times when the labor is carried on 
with activity, as cart after cart withdraws with 
the earth that covered them, you see houses entire, 
except their roofs, which have nearly always fallen 
in, make their appearanee, and by degrees, a 
whole street opens tu: the suu-Shive or the shower, 
just like the streets of any :mhabited neighboring 
town. It is curious to observe, as the volcanic 
matter is removed, that the houses are principally 
built of lava, the more ancient product of the same 
Vesuvius, whose later results buried and concealed 
Pompe*: for so many ages. 

In the Autumn of 1822 I saw Pompeii under 
very interesting circumstances. It wasa few days 
after an eruption of Vesuvius which I had wit- 
nessed, and which was considered by far the grand- 
est eruption of recent times. From Portici, our 
road was coated with lapilla or pumice-stone, and 
a fine, impalpable powder, of a palish gray hue, 
that had been diseharged from the mountain, round 
whose base we were winding. In many places 
this coating was more thana foot deep, but it was 
pretty equally spread, net accumulating in any 
particular spot. As we drove into Pompeii, our 
earringe wheels crushed this matter, which con- 
tained the principal components of what had bu- 

ried ‘the city~ it was lodged on the edges of the 
houses’ walls, and on their roofs, (where the Nea- 
politan goveriment had furnished them with any ;) 
it lay inches thick on the tops of the pillars and 
truncated columns of the ancient temples; it eov- 
ered all the floors of the houses that had no roofs, 
and conce’led the mosaics. In the amphitheatre, 
where we sat down to refresh ourselves, we were 


obliged to make the guides clear it away with 
shovels—it was every where. Looking from the 
upper walls of the amphitheatre, we saw the whole 
country covered with it—trees and all were coated 
with the pale-gray plaster, nor did it disappear for 
many months after. 

Some ignorant fellows at Naples pretended the 
fine ashes, or powder, contained gold!’ Neapoli- 
tans began to collect it. They found no gold, but 
it turned out to be an excellent thing for cleaning 
and polishing plate! 

This dust continued to be blown from the moun- 
tain many days after the eruption had ceased. It 
once made a pretty figure of me! I was riding up 
the Posilippo road when it came on to rain; the 
rain brought down and gave consistency to the 
dust, which adhered to my black coat and panta- 
toons, until I looked as if 1 had been rolled in plas- 
ter of Paris. 

But it travelled farther than Posilippo, for a 
friend of mine, an officer in the navy, assured me 
it had fallen with rain on the deck of his ship, 
when between three and four hundred miles from 
Naples and Mount Vesuvius. There is an oki sto- 
ry, that during one of the great eruptions of this 
mountain, or Etna, cinders were thrown as far as 
Constantinople; by substituting the fine powder I 
have alluded to, for cinders, the story becomes not 
improbable—People’s Magazine. 





MEN OF GENIUS DEFICIENT IN 
TION. 


CONVERSA- 


The student who may, perhaps, shine a homina- 
ty of learning and of genius, in the pages of his 
voluine, is found, not rarely, to lie obscured be- 
neath a heavy cloud in colloquial discourse. 

If you love the man of letters, seek him in the 
privaces of his study. Itisiu the hour of confi- 
dence and tranquillity his genius shall elicit a ray 
of intelligence, more fervid than the labors of po- 
lished composition. 

The great Peter Corneille, whose genius resem- 
bled that of our Shakspeare, and who has so for- 
cibly expressed the sublime sentiments of the hero, 
had nothing in his exterior that indicated his ge- 
nius; on the contrary, his conversation was so in- 
sipid, that it never failed of wearying. Nature, 
who had lavished on him the gifts of genius, had 








forgotten to blend with them her more ordinary 
ones. He did not even speak correctly that lan- 
guage of which he was such a master. 

When his friends represented to him how much 
more he might please by not disdaining to correct 
these trivial errors, he would smile, and say—‘] 
am not the less Peter Corneille!* Descartes, 
whose habits were formed in solitude and medi- 
tation, was silent in mixed company; and Thom- 
as deseribes his mind by saying, tbat he had re- 
ceived his intellectual wealth from nature in solid 
bars, but not in current coin; or as Addison ex- 
pressecl the same idea, by comparing himeelf to a 
banker, who possessed the wealth of his friends 
at home, though he carried none of it in his pock- 
et; or as that judicious moralist Nicole, one of 
the Port-Royal Society, who said of a scintillant 
wit—+He conquers me in the drawing-room, but 
he surrenders to me at discretion on the staircase.’ 
Such may say with Themistocles, when asked to 
play ona lute,—‘ I cannot fiddle, but I cam make 
a little village a great city.” 

The deficienees of Addison in conversation are 


well inown. He preserved a rigid silence amongst 
strangers; but if he was silent, it was the silence 
of meditation. How often, at that moment, he 
labored! at some future Spectator! 

Mediocrity can talk; but it is for genius to ob- 
serve. 

The cynical Mandeville compared Addieon,. 
after having passed an evening in his: company, 
to ‘a silent parson in a tie-wig.’ It is no shame 
for an Addison to receive the censures of a Man+ 
deville: he has only to b!ush when he calls down 
those of a Pope. 

Virgil was heavy in conversation, and resem- 
bled more an ordinary man than an enchanting 
poet. 

La Fountain, says La Bruyere, appeared coarse, 
heavy, and stupie; he eould not speak or describe 
what he had just seen> but when he wrote he was 
the modet of poetry. 

It is very easy, said a humorous observer on La 
Fontain, to bea man of wit, ora fool; but to be 
both, and that too in the extreme degree, is indeed 
admirable, and only to be found in him. This 
observation applies to that fine natural genius, 
Goldsmith. Chaucer was more facetious in his 
tales than in his conversation, and the Countess. 
of Pembroke used to rally him by saying that bis 
silence was more agreeable to her than his conver- 
sation. 

Isocrates, celebrated for his beautiful oratorical 
compositions, was of so timid a disposition that he 
never ventured to speak in public. He. comparod 
himself to the whetstone which will not cut, but 
enables other things to do this; for his productions 
served as models to other orators. Vaucanson 
was said to be as much a machine as any he had 
made. 

Dryden says of himself,—‘My conversation is 
show and dull, my humor saturnine and reserved. 
In short, I am none of those who endeavor to break 
jests in company, or make repartees.'—Curiosities 
of Literature. 





LUNAR INFLUENCE.—Even though we may con- 
sider with some distrust the power of lunar influ- 
epce asserted by some, still we have a multitude of 
facts, that induce us to believe in that power, ei- 
ther alone, or in combination with the sun, on bu- 
man life. Chancellor Bacon was subject to syn- 
cope during the eclipses of the moon; Matthew Fa- 
ber speaks of a gentleman who always spent the 
days preceding an eclipse buried in thought and 
melancholy, and who, when it took place, rushed 
headlong into the streets, striking with his sword 
every thing he met. A young girl is reported by 
Hoffman, as laboring under an extraordinary pain- 
fal swelling, beginning and finishing with the in- 


crease and decrease of the moon, etc. 


In all parts of the globe, men have thought they 
recognised lunar influences on the crises and exa- 


\cerbatzons of disease. The phenumena of the in- 


vation and.duration of fevers appears to be control- 
led by that influence. This is seen more distinctly 
as we approach tropical climates, where generally 
the operations of nature partake of a developement 
very favorable to scientific investigation. Dr, 
Jaekson states, that in Jamaica the febrile inter- 
mittent and lunar periods eorrespond. Dr. Lind 
observed the same phenomenon, and adds, that 
deaths occur mostly during the ebb of the tide; and 
that eclipses produce dangerous relapses in those 























ill of fever. Dr. Balfour, in the Asiatic Researches 
says, that when the sun, during the equinoxes, by 
approaching the equator, increases, by his power, 


the attraction of the moon; with the increase o 
the tides occur also the increase of violent fevers 
and mertality.—Belinaye’s Sources of health. 
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, ‘|levents ; but the style is chaste, and sometimes “« At rest in that far, bright home of bliss, 
THE CINCINNATI MIRROR. elegant ; the dn ine is pure and elevated ; the Which is free from the cares that embitter this.” 
tone of the work is cheerful, while its tendency || We shall endeavor, early in our next volume, 
EDITOR’S PARLOR, is decidedly virtuous, It contains some inci- 


1 to give a brief biographical notice of Mr. Little, 
dents of deep interest, and passages of eloquent accompanied with two or three of his most beau- 
—In resuming the editorial tri-||D&@¥ty ; and it is the production of a lady, who A ip 
Ganvrareny. 8 has already entitled herself to a distinguished ones 
pod, after a necessary absence of a couple of|| jace among the writers of polite literature, by , : 
months, the Editor of the Mirror salutes his|\the production of two tragedies, which have|| (<7 We are not often guilty of poetical per- 
readers, and hopes that the efforts of the friend||been received with applause on the stage, and ||petrations; and must plead in justification of 
who catered for them during his recess, may ||@dmired by the critic as elegant compositions.” |\the following offence against sober prose, our 
have been as productive of pleasure and instruc-|| The Proprietors of the Magazine offer a pre-||feelings at finding, on our return to the city, 
tion to them, as his brief respite has been to||mium of Firry Dontars for the best Taxe,||\that during our absence two or three of our most 
him. and another of Fiery Dotzars for the best! vaiued friends had fallen victims to the Pesti- 
Essay, both to be handed in by the tenth of lence which so lately, for the second time, 
November, 1833.—Articles offered, to be sent |“turned our city into a house of mourning.” 
to Messrs. Corey and Fairbank. 














Tue next VoLtume.—We were gratified, on! 
our recent return to the city, to find a respecta- 














“ee ELEGIAC. 
ble number of voluntary applications, from va- 
rious parts of the Western Country, for the}|| Western Periopican Literature.—The | Thocteney wings of Wight ese wpced cheve me, 
WEEKLY edition of the next volume of the Mrr-||increase of papers of a literary character in The moonlight zepbyr gently fans my brow; 
ror. We were tlie more gratified, as,on account| the West, during the past year, bespeaks a ra-'| - Bright eyes and eager arms of those that love me, 
of the necessary absence ever since the publi-|/pidly growing literary taste in the western} And joy at my ore are near me now; 
cation of our Prospectus of both our associate||community; for undoubtedly, where there isa'| | Yetam I sorrowful! The reeds scarce bow 

, h d.| Their pliant tops—no ripple hath the wave— 
and ourself, we had not been able to make any|/great deal printed, there must be muc read. Paula aiecan iit shove, tal afl telnet. 
exertions in the way of getting subscribers. —| We have now before us, the “Literary Pio- 


Yet my heart acheth! and the warm tears lave 


The several gentlemen in Indiana who have ||neer,” and the “Kaleidoscope,” both published || 4 cheek not oft thus wet, and fall upon the grave. 


volunteered to act as agents for us in the|/at Nashville, Tennessee, and the ‘Literary be 
counties in which they reside, and who encour- || Register,” from Elyria, Ohio; all new papers.|) pyereties a friend—and there snathen sleopeth 
age us to proceed in our somewhat hazardous||And though, like our own humble sheet, they; The sleep that none shall kifow, and wake agen, 
undertaking, have our warmest thanks for the||are small, being mere pioneers, or feelers of the 


Till summon’d by the veice of Him that keepeth 
interest they evince on our behalf, and are as-/ literary pulse of the community, yet they give Eternal watching o'er the ways of men. 











s . ind the part of their How late in health we parted! They were then 
sured that we shall proceed. We can further|/evidence of great in ustry on part of thei Trai eghl. wal tem eenedl, wad Vidh of tanets 
assure them, and our friends generally, that conductors, of cultivated minds, and of talents And, ©, bow very little thought we, whien 
present indications are favorable of our success. ||that, if fostered, would in time add greatly to| 


The hands’ warm pressure we releas’d, to part, 


(<= Owing toa slight inadvertence, it was! the elevation of our literature. That three of us should soon on life's last journey start. 


stated in our Prospectus, that the first number|| Let our editorial friends in the West but ren- 
of the next volume, enlarged, improved, &c.,||der western publishers a moiety of the assistance | 
would be issued ‘tin September.” It should||which they have been wont to afford to their) 
have read in October, which is the time at which jeastern cotemporaries, 


Tit. 
Fearfal—how fearful! Whata lesson teacheth 
| . Experience sage? and how's the warning heard! 
and our diminutive|| Like the good man’s from year to year who preacheth 


we purpose to commence the volume, the pre-||sheets will soon assume size and importance, | Wacuedancicsiameinene 
sent year not ending until the middle of Sep-| and the public will ere long perceive, that)! 4, ia euspended, and the edge doth feel: 
tember. ** some good CAN come out of Nazareth.” 





Things then,that should have been thro’ lifeabhorr’d, 
He wouid repent him of, but cannot kneel, 
So stubborn is his soul, and reckless of its weal. 





Tue Waitens Montuty Macazine for|| CO®RESPonpeNTs.—Our ad interim has hand- 
September, is one of the best that has been! ed over tous a variety of communications which 
published 7 The matter ie generally amusing |\°"™e t© hand in our absence, but whose literary 
and instructive, and is superior to that of the||™erits his delicacy prevented him from deter- 


IV. 
‘ Be ever ready!’ sage Experience utters, 
And Reason doth the mandate much approve. 


two preceding-numbers mining upon. We shallexamine them between|| ‘To-morrow, fool!’ Procrastination mutters, 
ye : Oy ticle is a notice of “ Lovell’s|\this and our next publication, and endeavor to|| And Worldliness the brief delay doth love. 
dee tae ’ : +,|\do justice to their respective writers. * But ere to-morrow may the web be wove 
‘olly,” Mrs. Hentz’s forthcoming novel. We his entail tbat ‘ Of thy existence!’ calm Reflection cries: 
: n original tale in our next. 
have not seen the work, but give an extract or 


But it is hard the worldly heart to move— 

: For slow Procrastination’s weak replies 

: Harvey D. Lirrie, Esq.—It has become Suit carnal natures best: and man, deferring, dies. 
“We are glad to have the opportunity of ex-|/our painful duty to record the death of our va- is 

tending to it a cordial welcome, and hope it may || jyed correspondent and esteemed friend, Harvey , 


f similar volumes, equal- F ; The friends I left—alas! they lie around me! 
= ue oy aie mune of western <a D. Little. He died - Columbus, of Ch olera, And friendship and remembrance prompt these tears. 
a to the public spirit of western publishers.— ||" the 22nd inst., in the 31st year of his age,|| 4 Kindredness of nature firmly bound me 


This is not the first novel that has been printed ||!eaving a wife and one child, having lost two To them, through the slow lapse of boyhood’s years ; 
in the west, but it is the best one that has fallen|jehildren by the same disease, but a few days And now, just as Young manhond's star appears 
under our notice; and we risk little in saying,||hefore. Mr. Little was one of the most chaste|| * Bove life's horiton, to be left alone, 


that it will not diminish the reputation of & wri-|lof western writers, and one of the most amia- To struggle with the selfish world, that wears 
ter, who has already given the most unequivocal 


: The edge of feeling dull to sigh or groan, 
is * ”? 66 4 - : 
evidences of taste and genius, and who is justly ble of gest = , Bud phere Hills of) and turns youth’s pliant heart to age’s heart of stone: 
estimated in this city, as one of its greatest in- Judah,” au aimyra, have been as exten- 





two from this notice of it. 


‘ ae VI. 

tellectual ornaments.” * * * sively circulated by the periodical press, 85]} sitter! But the Pestilence that ridech 
“Our limits will not allow us to extract more||@lmost any other productions of the Ameri- In might upon the winds, afflicting all,— 

largely from this interesting work. We dis-|jcan Muse. It is not many days since we felt 


That hath been with us long, and still abideth, 
miss it with a cordial recommendation. It is a||the warm pressure of his friendly band, and Smiting earth’s cherish’d ones until they fall, 
native production, and a —_ 7 the |lieft him, ‘“fresh-lipp’d, and iron-nerved, and ‘ And a age me average its gall,~ 
ide of our country. ittle has been done}j, . aa ee : " ay, is it not by the Great Ruler given, 
sp land, in this department of literature, high of para —* the pe ee From waywardness of heart man to recall? 
that we hail the appearance of this volume,||¢i pations of future usefulness and happiness.|} 51.014 the flesh! shrank—tortured—almost riven! 
with peculiar pleasure. As a story, it is sim- Bie is now, we hope,—and we quote his own 


And yet the mind is spared—and free to turn to Heaven, 
‘ple, without complicated machinery, or stirring |/b ecautiful language,— G. 
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CHOICE EXTRACTS. 





Ciever Women.—There is an unaccountable 
antipathy to clever women. Almost all men pro- 
fess to be afraid of blue stockings—that ‘is, of 
women who have cultivated their minds; and hold 
up as a maxim, that there is no safety in matrimo- 
ny, or even in the ordinary intercourse of society, 
except with females of plain understanding. The 
general idea seems to be, that a dull, ordinary 
woman, or even a fool, is more easily managed 
than a woman of spirit and sense, and that the 
acquirements of the husband ought never to be 
obviously inferior to those of his wife. If these 
propositions were true, there would be some show 
of reason for avoiding clever women. But | am 
afraid they rest on no good grounds. Hardly any 
kind of fvol can be so easily managed, as a person 
of even’ first-rate intellect; while the most of the 
species are much more untractable. A dull fool is 
sure to be obstinate—obstinate in error as well as 
in propriety; eo that the husband is every day 
provoked to find that she wilfully withholds him 
from acting rightly in the most trifling, and per- 
haps also the most important, things. Then the 
volatile foo! is full of whim aud caprice, and_ut- 
terly defies every attempt thut may be made by 
her husband to guide her aright. In the one case, 
his life is imbittered for days, perhaps, by the sul- 
kiness of his partner; in the other, he is chagrined 
by the futa! consequences of her levity. Are these 
results so much to be desired, that a man should 
marry beneath the rank of his own understanding, 
in order to secure them? I rather apprehend that 
cownrilice in this case, as in most others, is ou!y 
the readiest way to danger. Aa for the rest of the 
argument, I would be far from saying, that to mar- 
ry a woman much superior to one’s self in intel- 
lect, is a direct way to happiness. I must insist, 
however, that there is more safety for a man of 
well-regusated feelings, in the partnership of a 
superior than of aninferior woman. In the for- 
mer case, | verily believe, his own understanding 
is likely to be more bighly estimated than in the 
other. In the first place, he is allowed the credit 
of haying had the sense at least to éhoose u good 
wife. In the second, he has counse! and example 
always at hand, for the improvement of his own 
appearances before society. The very superiority, 
however, of his wife, ensures that she will be above 
showing off to the disadvantage of her husband: 
she will rather seek to conceal his faults, and sup- 
ply his deficiences, for her own credit. Now, 
what sense a fool has, she must always show it, 
even though sure to excite ridicule from its being 
80 little. 








Tue Heamit anv tHE Viston.—It is told of 
a religious recluse, who, in the early ages of 
Christianity, betook himself to a cave in Upper 
Egypt, which, in the times of the Pharaohs, had 
been a depository for mummies, that he prayed 
there, morning, noon, and night, eating only of 
the dates which some-neighboring trees afforded, 
and drinking of the water of the Nile. At length, 
the hermit became weary of life, and then he 
prayed still more earnestly. 


After this duty, one day he fell asleep, and the 
‘vision of an angel appeared to himin a dream, 
commanding him to arise, and cut down a neigh- 
boring palm-tree, and make a rope of its fibres, 
and, after it was done, the angel would appear to 
him again. The hermit awoke, and instantly ap- 
plied himself to obey the vision. 


He travelled about, from place to place, many 
days before he could procure an axe; and during 
this journey, he felt happier than he bad been for 
many years. His prayers were now short and few; 
but what they wanted in length and number, they 
out-measured in fervency . 

Having returned with the axe, he cut down the 
tree; and, with much labor and assiduity during 
several days, prepared the fibres to make the rope; 
and, after a continuance of daily occupation for 
some weeks, completed the command. 

The vision that night appeared to the hermit, 
as promised, and thus addressed him: * You are 
now no longer weary of life, but happy. Know 
then, that man was made for labor; and prayer 
also is his duty: the one as well as the other is 
essential to his well-being. Arise in the morning, 
take the cord, and with it gird up thy loins, and 
go forth into the world; and let it be a memorial 
to thee, of what God expects from man, if he 
would be blessed with happiness on earth.” 





At an assembly a gentleman entered inte con- 
versation with a young nobleman, who was near 
him. Being a stranger, he made several enquines 
respecting the company, which were answered 
with great politeness. At length he said, “ Who 
is that fut sow at the other end of the room?” 
“That, Sir,” replied the young nobleman, “that 
fat sow is the Countess of D , and I have 
the honor to be one of her little pigs.”--On the 
danger of Personalities in Company—from * In- 
structions in etiquette .” 








THe Mornina Atk.—There is something in 
the morning ir, that, while it defies the penetra- 
tion of our proud and shallow philosuphy, adds 
brightness to the blood, freshness to life, and vigor 
to the whole frame; the freshness of the lip, by the 
way, is, according to Dr. Marshall Hall, one of 
the surest maris of health. If ye would be well, 
therefore, if ye would have your heart dancing 
gladly like the April breeze, and your blood flow- 
ing like an April brook, up with the lark—* the 
merry lark,” as Shakespeare calls it, which is 
“the ploughman’s clock,’ to warn bim of the 
dawn; up, and breakfast on the moruing uir—frech 
with the odor of budding flowers, and ail the fra- 
grance of the maiden spring; up, from your nerve- 
destroying down bed, and from the foul air pent 
within your close-drawn curtains, and with the 
sun “ walk o’er the dew of the far earstern hills.” 
But we must defend the morning air from the as- 
persions of those who sit in their close airless stu- 
dies, and talk of the chilling dew, aud the unwhole- 
some damps of the dawn: we have all the facts in 
our favor, that the fresh air of the morning is uni- 
formly wholesome; and, haviug the facts, we pitch 








such shallow philosophy to fools who have nothing 
else for a foot-bali. 





Tue Bisve.—Sir W. Jones, a most accomplish- 
ed scholar, who had made himself acquainted with 
eight and twenty different languages, has left it on 
record, that amidst all his pursuits, the study of 
the Sacred Volume had been his constant habit. 
Sir Isaac Newton, the greatest of mathematicians, 
was a diligent stadent ef the Bible. Mr. Locke, 
a man of distinguishe! acuteness in the study of 
the human min, wrote to recommend the study 
of the New Testament; as having “God for its 
author, salvation for its end, and truth unmixed 
with error, for its matter.’ Milton, the greatest 
of poets, evidently had his mind most deeply im- 





bued with the study of the word of God. Boer- 
have, eminent as a nataral philosopher, spent the 
first hour of every day in meditation on the sacred 
pages. Here no man can say that lie has not Jei- 
sure. A most beneficent institution of our Crea- 
tor has given us, for this duty, a seventh part of 
our time, one day in every week, one whole year 
out of every seven. 


_—___o 


A lady, a la mode, received a young maiden, to 
educate her in good principles and manners: she 
thus began her task: 


* Above all things, my child, never provoke the 
anger of a goddess, never neglect the duty which 
isher due. You know the three most powerful 
and most beloved—Venus, Juno, Pallas. Begin 
with serving Venus, for she is a friend and compan- 
ion to youth; youth doth not last long, and with 
that, alas! the fairest gifts of Cypria also leave 
us, To mind this, remember her mirror and her 
apple. Advancing in years, your own inclination 
will make you enter into the service of Juro. 
What you may want in youth, you must make up 
in splendor, and what that cannot give to you, 
you must manage by boldness aud pride; take the 
beautiful tail of her peacock, and plant it on your 
head, as a sign of future victories. When, finally, 
old age comes upon you with its wrinkles and 
loneliness, then is the time to dress in the form of 
Minerva; imitate her virtue, her merit, but princi- 
pally her strict virtue and purity, and you will—” 


Suddenly the room was lighted by the thunder- 
holt of Jupiter, and before them stood the majestic, 
the noble, the angry Pallas. 


“ Seductress!” she cried, looking at her with 
her blue, piercing eyes, “thus infamously darest 
thou to use my name. Be what thou art in reali- 
ty, but dost not appear.” 


Immediately the seductress was changed by Mi- 
nerva into the horrible Medusa. The features of 
her face became those of a fury, her hair, hissing 
serpents. ‘The maiden was terrified, but the kind 
Pallas tenderly placed her on her knee, 


“ Be not afraid, sweet girl, I did not burt that 
base craven; in my shining breast-plate, before 
which no lie, no dissimulation, no baseness cain 
stand, she beheld herown form. Do not believe 
her, innocent child. The first virtue in my service 
is maiden modesty and innocence. How couldst 
thou ever be a daughter of Minerva, if the fairest 
years of thy life were thus infamously spent? I 
demand and only reward peaceful labor, unadorn- 
ed mojesty, domestic faith and simplicity; and 
how can gorgeous splendor, how can pride be con- 
sistent with these? Finally, my highest gift is true 
charity, inviolable, silent truth. That fury, who, 
with the basest, most impure falsehood, imitated 
my form, was going to make thee like herself; 
such, ay, such ones, have rendered the name of 
wisdom the most rejected on carth. Turn thine 
eyes away from her, and follow me to my temple.” 


The domestic Pallas educated the young maiden, 
but no riches, no magnificence were hers. The 
image and protection of Minerva were her only 
dowry, her daily, hourly mirror; and near the cot 
of the bridegroom grew a beautiful oil-tree: that 
useful, but peaceful tree became the picture of her 





poor, but happy marriage —WV. Y, Mirror. 

















